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periority, for they see that one wise head is a 
|iatch for many strong bodies. It can command 


i 
a jten weak men to overcome a strong one whom 
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. . . i singly they dared not touch ; but no aggregation 
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==\wit a single wise man, for no combination of 


THE WERALD. 
THE EXCELLENCE OF GOODNESS | ectual power ; 


" | a} 
A SERMON: BY THEODORE PARKER. skill to 


| many little follies can ever prodiite wisdom. In 


rule men ; speaks wise sayings. Saul, 


2 Sam. XVIII. 27. “Sand THE KING | wisest man. The popular conception of God 
SAID, HE 18 A GOOD M AN. | changes 4 wait ohn stage ar growth. Men see 
At the bottom of all things there is a Law. | {fis Wisdom ; they see it in the birth of a child, 


Things are made to act in a certain manner, and | in the course of the sun and moon ; in the return 
" | 
Ihus 


solid and the water to be 


not otherwise. the rock is made to be of the seasons ; in the instinct of the emmet or 


fluid, under certain 


the ostrich : God works the wonders of nature. 


conditions, and not the reverse. "This Law, here 


Wisdom is the chief attribute in this age ascribed 
and everywhere, is perfect. It is the work of 
God. All Law is the will of God ; it is God in 


action. for God is not a mere abstraction, but is 


to God. 
templative man of this age where the sage ofa 
former day would have asked, who can overcome 


ITim? 


There comes yet another period, in’ which 


i j . >] 
concreted in part, so to say, In the world we look 


upon. He is not only the other side of the uni- 


as much here | : 
| moral power is appreciated. 
Ile is immanent in creation, and 


verse, but here ; here and now 


He is the hero who 
si anywhere. sees moral truth ; walks uprightly ; subordinates 


vet transcends creation. Suppose all created | 
worlds were struck out of existence, God does 


truth ; is reverent and pious ; loves goodness 


“ease »: does not cease to be here, for . e 
not cease to be ; and lives it. 


He transcends all the created worlds. But they 


cannot exist without God. You cannot, without 


| perior power of Head, but by superior power of 
a contradiction, conceive of them devoid of God, 


Without his contin- | 


Heart—by Justice, ‘Truth and Love ; in one 
for he is immanent therein. word, by Righteousness. ‘* The queen of Sheba 
ual presence to preserve, as well as his transient 


came from the uttermost parts of the 


! On > e = - oe os. 
presence to create, they would cease to be. In hear the wisdom of Solomon, 


suid Jesus, ** but 


In this 


period, men forma higher conception of God. 


deed the existence of these things is, as it were, behold a greater than Solomon is here.’? 


but a continual creation, 


. . ° ] . 2 on 
This being so ; God being in all, Inessence no 


Men believe that he is not only wise, but good ; 


: . » i ae . —s. | | i 
less than in power, active in each—smallest and ia tl 


greatest—and active too with no let nor hindrance 
of his Infinity, the World becomes a Revelation | yi, word and is an upright God. He is no longer 
of God, so far as these material things can dis- regarded as the God of the Mosaic law, jealous, 
close and reveal the Infinite One. But these are int: naa Father of mite 


Ile is 


wonders 


revengeful, exacting ; 
to us only a_ revelation of something kindred to 


Hence 


revealed 


eoodness. In one word, God is Love. 


qualities that are awakened in ours ‘Ives. 


not aman of war, nor a worker of 


all men do not see the same things 


barely, but a Saviour. The Jewish name of God 


therein. The World, or any the smallest parti- | __ Jopoyah—does not appear in the New Testa- 


his Wisdom | ' Read the Old Testament and New Tes- 


cle thereof, reveals God’s Power, ment 


and his Goodness. It reveals these attributes in 


tament m connection, you will see this twofold 


just that order to mankind. In the history of our 


consciousness we come, in the order of time, to 


conceptions of God. However, you will not find 


understand Force sooner than Wisdom, and that 
The 


Mankind represents in its 


them distinetly separated, as in this sketch ; you 


betore Goodness. natural man is before 


must estimate them by their centre and type, not 
the spiritual man. 


large process the same things which you and I 


represent in our smaller story. Ina few years 


only individuals, which we groyp into classes for 
of our early life we must climb through all the 
stages which the human race has passed by in 
its sixty centuries ; else we are not upto the Sait 


level that Mankind has reached in our day, It was said there is a Law at the bottom of all 


Watching the progress of ideas in history, we 
spe th: anki »¢ ¢ » ¢ Ss 
see that Mankind began as we do, and goes on | immanent in nature, and yet transcends nature ; 
as we have gone, and first hecame conscious of that holds 


Hlere also is a law. 


it is God in action. ‘Lhe same rule 


. %. Pp rt . his Tis ° “his G - ° ke} 
God’s Power ; nextof his Wisdom ; of his Good good in relation to mankind. 
ness last of all. We see out of us only what we | God js immanent in man as much as in nature, 
for seeing de- | 


are internally prepared to see ; yet as much transcending man. This isa doc- 


ends on the harmony between the object with- | ¢-ine of the Bible. ; ‘ ars in various forme | : : ; | 
i , trine of the Bible, and appears in various forms | t men and God x ‘tae: tae Hates ten the Sam cl hs | 


out and your own condition within. Hence no | jn all the more spiritual sects of Christians. But 


two of us see the same things in 


moon and stars ; hence some men see only God’s the law, or, to a certain extent, to violate it 


Power in the world, others his Wisdom also, and 


we are not merely to be governed as the material 
others still his Goodness crowning all the rest. | world—but to be se/f-governed. As conscious 

IIad we some active quality as much transcend- } and free beings it is our duty to keep this law ; 
ing Goodness, as that surpasses physical force, | to keep it knowingly and voluntarily, not merely 
in the world, I 


we should see doubt not, still 


further revelations of God ; qualities bigher than | because we would as desire ; thus bringing the 
This 


Now Goodness is 


Goodness. In Him there may be, must be, oth- | whole of our nature into obedience to God. 
er abilities greater than Goodness, only you and | our duty is our welfare too, 
I can now have no conception thereof, not hav-|}the keeping of this law ; the keeping thereof 


ing analogous qualities active in ourselves. 


by no means to be supposed that our ideas of | head, with the heart. Goodness is conformity | 


a | spe : ; 
Ged exhaust the character and nature of God ; | with God in the matter of self-government. In 


| 


nor even that the material world reveals now to | its highest form it is a conscious conformity there- 
} 


|with, and so is Religion. 


higher nature, or a larger development of the na- | himself in a line with God ; in unison with Him. 
ture we have. 


us all of Him which it might reveal had we a 


The limit of our finite compre- | He accords with God, and works after where 


hension is no bound to the Infinite God. 


If a | God has worked before. In the matter of self- 


Bear were to look at a watch, he might notice | government he is consciously one with God ; for 


the glitter of the metal, perhaps attend to its con- | God’s law acts through him, and by him, with | 


stant elick. But the contrivance of the watch | no let nor hindrance. 


he would not see, nor yet its use, not having in Now we do not always appreciate the excel- 
himself the qualities to appreciate, or even appre- | lence of Goodness. We seldom believe in. its 


hend that contrivance or that use. How inade-| power. Mankind has been struggling here on 


“uate a conception must he have both of the |the earth six thousand years—perhaps much 
; 
: Sac ae : 
watch and the man who made it! So it is with | longer,—who knows? Yet even now, few men 
us in our application of the World, and its Maker. | see more than signs of God’s Power and Wisdom 


We are all in this respect but as Bears. The 


Now men admire in God what they admire in | force of muscles they understand better than the 


in the world. Most men stop at the first. 


themselves. It is so unavoidably. You may | force of mind, and that better than the excellence 


see three periods in man’s history. In the first | of justice, uprightness, truth and love. Soit has 


bodily ferce is most highly prized. Here the | become a political maxim to trust a man of able 


Who shall teach Him ? says the con- | - 


his private will to the universal law ; tells the | 
| honor the poetic mihd which tells the tale of our | 


earth to | 


He loves justice, goodness, truth; | 


demands goodness and not sacrilice ; He keeps | 


progress in the state of man, and these divergent | 


the sun, and » are conscious and free. having powe ran | ‘ : 5 
we are conscious and free, having power to keep | greater than all Cwesars, al Cromwells, all Na- | 


because we should as duty, but, also and no less, | 


The good man pits | 
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lens all more abundantly than thought can fancy 
or heart can wish. 


We bow before the man of great capabilities | 


| of thought, of energetic mind, of deep creative 


| genius. 


Yet is the good man greater than the 
} 


wise man—taking wisdom in its common sense | 


of intellectual power, capacity of thought ;— 
greater and nobler far! He rests on a greater 
le 

| idea. 


He lives in a larger and Joftier sentiment. 
| 


| Yet I would not: undervalue intellectual power. | 


| the stars, the open secret of the universe ; knows 


rule the world ; has gathered the wisdom of the | 


{ 


past, and feels that of the present throb mightily | 


| within his heart ? 
paciousness of thought, which sees events in their 
| causes ; can rule a nationas you your household, 


| forecasting its mighty destinies and that for cen- 


| turies of years, and moulding the fate of millions | 


| yet to come? Who does not appreciate the man 


; who can speak what all feel, but feel dumbly, 


and can’t express ; who enchants us with great | 
|thoughts which we know to be our own, but! 


}could not say them; the man who holds the | 


crowd, or the nation, breathless, pausing at his 
thought, and sways them to and fro as sway the 


Who will not 


|waters underneath the moon? 


pine, the brook melting adown its sinuous course ; 
which tells anew the story of our hopes and fears, 
| Our passions, tears and loves, and paints the man 
| so very like, he trembles but to recognize himself ? 


| Who does not honor the man of vast mind, that 


| concentrates in himself the ideas and sentiments | 


of an age, and shoots them forth far on into the | 


| darkness of the coming time, a stream of light, 


| dazzling and electric too, where millions come 
jand light their little torch, and kindle with its 
|touch their household fire? I would not under- 
| value this power of thought, the mind's creative 


| skill. 


| rise above the mass of men in this, and rule not 


it is not the meanest ambition to seek to 


o’er their bodies but o’er their minds, by power | 


| of thought, and live a king for many a hundred 


years. It :s the last infirmity of noble men. 
There is a magnificence, in force of mind which 
| may well bid us all look up to admire, and bow 


| down to do homage. 


It is vast and awful even 


when alone, not wedded with a noble heart. I 
| would be the last to undervalue this. 


| But it is little compared te the power of Good- 


| —it is very little and very poor. In time we | 


| terrific mind of Cesar, of Cremwell, of Napoleon, | 


| who conforms with God, yields to no temptation, 


| harbors no revenge,—not miling when mocked 


at, not paying back scorn fer scorn ; who is able 
to stand alone amid the desertion of friends, and | 
| the ribald mockery of the public mind, serenely 
| lifting up a a forehead blameless and unabashed 


| Just, the Good, the Holy and the True—he is 


| poleons. His power is retl, not depending on | 


| the accident of a throne a an army, and as the 


° | 
| most ancient Heaven, is permanent and strong, | 


| ‘ : . 
j resting on the same founchtion with them—the 


|law of God. He lives in lis undying powers. 


Ask yourself what is it that makes you admire 


| this or that great man ? 


ls it what is highest in 
| you, or what is lowest? Is it your best quality ? 
If not, then is your admiration not of the best 
jis. only an enlagement of the same quality in 
yourself, 
your little is not of your best, no more is his 
much. It is dangerous to aimire what it is not 


| safe to love. 


Now all things in nature league with the good 
}man; her symbols and her soothing influence 
jare on virtue’s side. So are the highest senti- 
| ments that flash as lightning on your mind in 
some great hour—the sunrise of the soul. Good- 


ness unites all men. It hinders no other man’s 





| goodness, for it is not selfish ; rests on nothing 
| private, personal to you or me, but on what is 
juniversal, patent to the world, It is Badness 
that separates ; makes man afraid of his brother, 
| jealous, and exclusive. Badness rests on some- 
| what private, and personal to you and me. It 
|seeks its own; only its own welfare. There 
| cannot be a community of misers and cut-throats. 
| They must lay aside their miserly and murderous 


| principles before they can live together. Birds 


Hero is the strongest man ; he who can run the | intellect, sooner than a just and good man of | of prey never go in flocks ; they are grasping, 


swiftest, and strike the hardest ; is fearless and |humbler mind. Most men, perhaps, tremble be- | 


cruel, In that state, men conceive mostly of a | fore a God who can destroy the world to-morrow, 
God of Force. He is a man of War. 
ders and lighwens. He rides on the wind ; is 


Painted with thunderbolts in his hand. 


| 
He thun-|and send babes new-born to endless hell, far 


He sends | perfect justice, truth and love, who to-day blesses 


the Plague and Famine. The wheels of his ‘ostiendiein he has made, and will at last bless 


more than they rejoice in a God who fules by | 


| each takes before the other. Itis a social nature 
that unites in groups the harmless sheep, the ox, 


the horse. It is not this, but famine, stern ne- 


cessity, that crowds hymwnas and wolves together 
into bands, when they would bring down some 


‘beast of noble mark. 


Sap Ee .”” 


1 Y . 
*- | Who of us does not reverence a man that has | 
of foolish men, however numerous, caever out- | : s 


-|the understanding of things ; whose capacious | 
|mind grasps up the wonders of this earth, its | 
; . }animals and plants, its stones and trees ; who 
| this stage, he is the hero who has the most intel- | 7 I 8,1 i 


s ( mez »s the heavens Hs , rs of | 
knows the secrets of nature ; has | Measures the heavens, and tells the wonders of | 


. | the story of man ; is possessed of the ideas that | 
~ the tallest man, has given place to Solomon, the | ’ 8 poss i 


Who does not honor that ca- | 


The Saint has become the Hero ; | life, and paints to us in rythmic speech the rocks, | 


. . | the trees, the wind singing melodious in every 
he rules not by superior power of Hand, or su- | 8, the wind singing melodious in ev ry | 


| on the nations of the world ; on millions yet un- | 


| shall have crumbled into dust ; what a furrow of | 
by their cireumference, for in nature and in hu- | ness—the resting, living in those ever fair ideas light would his name leave behind him in the ways hated — not without some reason. Let us 


| 
|come at length to see that a single good man, | God none the less. 
things ; that this law is the will of God, who is | | 


| ‘ . . 
; : , . | things in man, fo » quality a as 
It is knowingly and joyfully, with the hand, with the | gs in man, for the quality you admire in him | 


Your little honors his much, and if| 


Spiders cannot work to-! ina few days there was but one epider lef! 
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| gether, harmonious as silk worms. They bite | they laid the main stress on rea, Piety that were 


| and devour one another.* well, for it would be making the tree good, when 


When a good man commences his career of | of course its fruit would be also good. Piety is 


Goodness, skeptics will doubt and bigots will op- | love of God with the mind and 


heart; he who 


pose him. These menhave no faith in Goodness, has this must conform to Ged in his self-govern- 


| ment, so far as he knows God's will. 


It eludes the 


only in cunning or in force. But the great heart 


But Piety 
It will 


not be commanded nor obey the voice of the 


of mankind will beat with him. Even inen in- | cannot be forced, eye. 
‘ dented to sin will forsake their old tyrants, and 
j : ‘ ie 

|} welcome him to their arms, confessing their |charmer. So the churches early insisted that 


former life a mistake and a grievous curse. By- | Belief and Devotion were the main things of 


| and-by the world rolls round to his side, and the Christianity . They told men what to believe 


| longer it stands the more will his ideas prevail, | — how to be devout. They gave men a creed 


for their belief, and a form ora rite for their de- 
votion. 


| for the world is going a_ pilgrimage towards the 
Truth. 


The whole thing was brought into the 


| The secret history of the world is a contest be- | CUtF Court — placed under the eye of the Priest. 
Sadness. We 
is all over with Goodness ; 
What is bad 
What is 


A truth is never obsolete. 


Behold Christianity made easy; the Power of 


God and the Wisdom of God, and God's Good- 


;} tween ideas of Goodness and 


| sometimes think it 


| but it gets the better continually. ness to become a stumbling-block and foolishness 


. , to the Christians “nselves ! Jone was ac- 
dies out, perishing slowly in the ages. stians themselves ! None was a 


| good lives forever. counted a Christian but a Conformist to the ways 


| All nature is really leagued against selfishness ; of man. Ile only was a Christian who believed 


the popular creed, and complied with the popu- 
The Absolute of Christ 


had passed away from the churches ; the secta- 


for God is the author of nature, and there is no 


| Devil. lar form. 


A selfish nation digs its own grave ; if Religion 
strong it digs it all the deeper, and the more se- 
That is the lesson 
A selfish 


| the same thing. 


cure. which Rome teaches rianism of the priesthood had usurped its place. 


| the world. Goodness was cheated of its due. In the name 


of Christ was it taught that a good man might be 


damned ; he had kept the Law of God, as rea- 


party in the nation does 


A selfish man in society seems 
to succeed, but his success is ruin. He has 


poisoned his own bread. For all that is ill got he son and conscience make it known ; he had been 


faithful to God and true and loving to man ; he 


must pay back tenfold. God is not mocked. 


had believed all things that to him were credible, 
“What 
of that,’’ said the priest, ‘* he has not believed 
Hell 
Would to God I could say 
that these things only were; that they are not. 


The man laughs that he has eseaped a duty. 


| and done prayerfully the duty of a man. 


| Poor, blind man! A curse has fallen on him ; 


it cleaves to his bones. Justice has feet like 


: |nor worshipped with the rest of men. 
| wool, so noiseless you hear not her steps ; but Pl 3 oe 


her hands are hands of iron, and where God lays waiteth for such. 


| them down it is not in man to lift them up. 


| 


A moral man, from the height of his idea, looks pas 
' jin the christian churches, to 


It has for many a hundred years been a heresy 


believe that a man 


down on the world and sees the cause, process 


| goes to heaven on account of his goodness, his 


and result of ali this. He sees that the bad man | 


y . righteousness, or is acceptable to God because he 
| has conjured up a fiend to stand always beside | : : . : : 
5 é : au ; . . |walks manfully by the light God gives him! 
him, corrupting his dainties ; while all the foes | : , : 
: Has been, did 1 say? 


Far worse, it is so now ! 
that attack a ,good man are by the magic wand f : 


7 ; , | It is a heresy to believe it now in all popularand 
of his Goodness, transformed to angels which en- . all poy an 


Sy | recognized churches of Christendom! A creec 
| camp about his dwelling-place to guard him from dl 


Sloth and Pride. 


ments and thoughts a tenfold recompense is paid 


7 ; . |and a rite are of course but external —only the 
For all good actions, senti- ’ 


gold of the altar — not the altar sanctifying the 


| gold. 


; : : . Once they were symbols ‘rhaps, a 
him here. We all know the history of Cesar, me ey were symbols, perhaps, and 


- 5 ad ie |signs of all good things to some pio ‘ 
the fortunes of Cromwell, the story of Napoleon | |: & 5 pious man. 


.| They helped to commune with God. , They aid- 


—men that towered over the world as giants of 


| ed him to grow. 


s : ‘ ; Ost ‘ir first est é 
vast intellectual force of comparatively little Lk ing the ir first estate,to many 


What if one | they become not stimulants of goodness, but sub- 


goodness ; of little power of heart. eet 
stitutes for it. 





‘The man rests at the symbol and 
' 


| had the head of Napoleon, and the heart of Fen- 
| 


- learns no more 
| elon; if such an one should rise amongst us ; | 


3 ca “ | It was soin Judea when Christ came into » 
| should be a senator of these United States, their 5 ' , : , poe ve into the 
| i : world. No nation of old time surpassed the Jews 
president ; what an etlect would it have on us ; | 


in their concern for 


external rites of devotion. 


' 


eee No modern nation has equalled them in this. But 


What a monument would he build—that | 


’ ae ; they were not a good and moral nation : ay 
should last perennially fair when the Pyramids | . ion ; they 


were notthen, and are not now. ‘They were al- 


wan affairs there are no classes of things, but | which we call Justice, Rigkt, Religion, Truth, | world! How would he elevate our notions of a | do them justice for their marvellous merits, but 


; See eee not be blind to their faults. Christ four at i 
man—yes, our notions of God! ‘To be ruled by | pieces . id that in 


eas , vals . | . . ; * : ot ~ | the popular faith Goodness and Religio ’ 
convenience in understanding their relations one | confess it is so of each great, but wicked man of | such an one would be the beginning of freedom. | he popular faith Goodness and Religion were 


toanother. But these facts are suggestive to such | thought. Men who stood whast, awed by the What advance should we make in the qualities 


| quite ditterent things. that God 
So the 


| priests had taught, making religion consist in what 


Men thought 


: was to be served by rites and_ beliefs. 


of a man Nature would be on 


his side, and 
If it be not the meanest am- : 
ae .| was useless to God and man ; —a wretched sci- 
bition to rule over men’s minds by the power of ; : ; tl 
| . fence with the few, a paltry ceremony with the 
thought—but a great excellency, as the world I ‘ ’ 


mass. Not so did the Prophets teach, for Priests 
Christ fell back 


demanded this, he set forth 


goes,—what shall be said of the desire to live in 
, .. ee and Prophets are never agreed. 
men’s hearts by the magic of Goodness ; the am- I = 


on Goodness. He 


| bition to lead all men to be brothers, to conform 


; . : its greatness, its power, in his words and in his 
with God, to live by his Law, and be blessed by | °" = none I 1 in | 


life. Tle encumbered no man with creeds, nor 


the freedom of obedience, and so be one with 


Him ? 


of that zeal of a seraphic soul. 


Why, words cannot paint the excellence | '®*- He said, ‘* He that doeth the will of my 
> . ‘ . 


| Father shall know of the doctrine.’’ He summed 


, ; 5 up the essentials of Religion in a few things, a 
Goodness is the service of God. 


re 
I he good ° ° . . 
e. e | Fight heart, and a right life, in Piety and Good- 
| Heart, the good Life are the best, the only saeri- 
| Heart, the g P se ¥ ACT | ness. He knew they would extend, and that 
fice that Ile demands. When men saw mainly | 


IE swiftly, to many things. Moses and the Law 
the power of God, trembling thereat, they made P 


might go their way ; they’ had authority to bind 


sacrifice of thmgs dearest to them—to bribe their | 3 ; : 

, Ilis words were their own evidence and 
He had 
From the Scribes 
They hated him. 


| dition, Moses, the Old Testament ? 


° : no man, 
God, as to appease a cruel king. ‘* Come not ; . 

: eT woof ; moral truth is its own witness. 
empty-handed before thy God,’’ said the priest. 


Whence came it? 


: ss authority. 
Even now, many a man who sees also the Wis- ‘ ; 
From tra- 
Quite as lit- 


Ile had author- 


dom of God, and bows before Him as the soul of 


| 
| ° 
.jand the Priests? 
| 


thought, will sacrifice reason, conscience and 
‘ | tle. 
good sense, as Abraham would offer Isaac, and | . 50 fe ; 
| al lity because he conformed to God's law, in his 
They think | - 


g So God 
| God loves tears and hates smiles, so they pay 


He put them behind him. 


as Solomon slew sheep and goats. 


mind and in his heart, and in his life, 


spoke through him ; inspiration came ; and 


him with gloom, gloomy Sundays and gloomy ; y : 
though his friends forsook him, and Church and 
weeks, and most despairing and melancholy | 


| K : ~.| State rose in tumult,clamorous for his overthrow ; 
| prayers. How many think Religion to consist of | 
j ' 


though the world turned against him,and he stood 
this ! g 


Belief is the sign of their Christianity and 3 
2 better than Friends, 
World, better than 


\ngels, the 


. : alone, he was not alone 
its only proof! No doubt there are, practically | lone ‘ 


| speaking, two parts of Religion : Piety the senti- and Church, and State, and 


. Ive legions of Father was with 
} ment, Morality the expression, a revelation of that twelve legions of ithe 


) ‘ ; - ; eas t e fell not! 
| sentiment, as the World is a revelation of God. | him, and he fell no i : 1% 
. : * ° | ve yul licans and ar ots welcomed lm 

Piety is the in-ness of Morality, as Morality is the | Even pub ' me 

“TBs -D ’ : They did not love Sin Chey had been deluded 
out-ness of Piety. No doubt there are two parts , ' 

‘ om , to its service; they found it a hard master. Joy- 
of service to God, namely, Faith and Love within into its service; they fount , . 


the man, Works and Goodness without the man. fully they deserted that hopeless Armada to sail 
If faithful Love 


ness must needs appear in 


| 
\ 
the seas with God, soon as one came who put the 


be in the man, works of Good- 


lift heart, conscience, reason on Religion’s side, 


his manifested 


a . . sper P nat , »y felt before the 
| If not, who shall assure us that Faith and Love | SP‘ aking with an authority they felt befe y 


saw, showing that religion was real and dear 


| 
| exist within? A good tree is known by its good 
| 


Humble men saw the mystery of Godliness,they 


| fruit, It is of more importance that the tree be 


felt the power ot Goodness which streamed forth 
They 


to found a Church on Goodness, on Absolute Re- 


good, than it be called by a good name. 


from their brother’s heart of fire starte:! 


| 
| , - _ 
| Now one of the sacramental sins of the Chris- 
| 
| 


tian Churches, has been to lay the main stress on 


. r faith D : Belief. If ligion, little knowing what they did. Alas it was 
sxpressions of faith, on evotion, or Belief. = 
_ 7 a poor Church which men founded in that great 





*it is said that some French philosophers, irreligionely | mame, though the best the world ever saw ; it 
| disregarding this hint of nature, shut up a great quantity 

of apiders, in hopes of obtaining a material finer than 
| silk, and in quantities proportionate to the spider's ener 


gy But the spiders quarretied wore Lhan they spun, and 


was little compared with the ideas of Jesus; lit- 
tle and poor compared with the excellence ot 


Goodness and the power et real Religion 


rep peemen amy 
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the ¢ nents ol earth, ar 
the sky ; or ina serener hour, without these ele-| the whole of the warfare. If the friends who have reach, will rouse them at the mighty position of 
m “me nearer yet tollim. But in that) assailed us have committed a mistake, if, as God |@ free Sheet assaulted for its freedom, and going 
| men forget + gus the son of Joseph, | grant they have, they have merely blundered in for the abolition of Slavery on moral appeals for | 
carp whom the priests slew, as a this thing, and have seen their blunder, I will Humanity in every department of Oppression ; 
madman i an infidel; but whom the world] forget it all, so far as I am concerned, and so broad enough to embrace those social and moral 
has wo pped as God Will his thought, would you dear J., who have suffered more deep | wrongs, which result in the crushing of the un- | 
his s n is influence pass away? No! | wrong than I have done. I trust and think you | fortunate white man, and the enslavement of his 
oh no. What rests on the ideas of God, lasts} would. If they will refrain from assaulting us colored fellow-victim. The position of The 
with th ideas. Power shall vanish ; glory | now, I think I can promise them, for both, that, | Herald of Freedom leads it to this kind of appeal 
shall pass away ; England and America may be-|so far as we are concerned, a ready oblivion|to the people. Will you be allies to it, or ene- 
com Nineveh and Babylon. Yea, the inces-| shall shroud all the past,—and I can forget. It|mies? It proffers you the choice, with earnest 
sant hand of Time may smooth down the rugged-| is death to my nature to remember a wrong—and desires for peace. Do not mistake the motive of 
ness of th Alleghany and the Andes, but so{ life to me to forget it. Tam _ slow to perceive the proffer 
long man is man must these truths of Jesus} one, and late to be jealous of it. Ihave no per- Dear J. I have hardly entered upon what 1 
live; Religion be the love of man, the love of| sonal ambition. I rather admire eminence in mY | have occasion to say—but the sheet is filled and 
Go Men will not name Jesus God; they may | coadjutors, than attempt to emulate it. I have | there remains room only to say, 
not call him Master, but the world’s Teacher, | no fancy for prominence in any thing but kind- Yours ever for the Right, 
Chey will love him as their “great Brother, who] ness for the friends of Humanity, and in warfare N. P. ROGERS. 
taught the Truth, and lived the life of Heaven} upon inhumanity and oppression. This, I have 
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re will 


be churches built in say shame tothe hearts that have wrought out | quarter, and wage conflict with you while I have | country. ‘The changes in the commercial policy they gota serpent. ‘The priests told Min it 

ught that the only outward | this state of things, and brought a warfare into/a pulse of Anti-slavery life remaining. ‘* Come | of England, are not without interest to the mor- | was a fish, and if they would not receive it ag 
Goodness, and Truth the| the Anti-slavery host, that will cost many a dis-|one, come all.’’ Tam weak, shattered, poor, | alist. By the great and eternal laws of trade,| such, they should be cast out of the church, 
Dis Life — Piety in the | tinguished veteran his life. A warfare, that will] penniless. But I will contend for the RiGut | the productive industry of New England at this | which they consider equivalent to outer darknegg, 
1 the hand—jis the only| pervade the Anti-slavery Old World as well | 80 long as I ain alive to know that it is assailed. | hour competes successfully with the British man-| They have substituted new rum for wine, the 
e symbols or not, as| the New, and cause pangs of heart there as well | [ will contend aione, if it must beso. But it} ufacturer in the markets of South America, Chi-| first day of the week for the seventh ; in short, 

still cling to such as have j as mischi Pangs to the best of this world’s} will not be so. It is not so. The Anti-slavery na, and the islands of the ocean. By the oper- | they have inverted and transposed every thing, 

‘haps Jeave them all be-| hearts, who will weep tears ¢ f mortification as | heart thrills in response to our free movement, | ation of those same laws, the cotton manufac-|and now, 1 expect, they and their dupes wij} 


nunion 


vrul sympathy,with God through | upon those they dove. 


| well as grief, at sight of those they udmire falling 


with man in work, 


And what reproach it 
I abjure 


| air, and water, and] brings upon the mx ral movement here ! 


occasion here to 








and nobody will question 


And a 


host besides, unknown to the anti-slavery books 


from one end of the Jand to the other. 


of record,—whom partial appeals have failed to 
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Nashua or Manchester 


| e 
| turer in in your State, | gape with horror, because I think a saw dust 


makes more profit now upon every pound of cot- | pudding would be a suitable accompaniment for 
| ton he makes into cloth, than the indolent slaver | their new rum ; and they both together would 
| holder of Carolina receives for raising the pound | imitate the Passover as much as their religion 


of cotton itself. does the teaching and example of our S Saviour, 
| 


The London Times of Feb. 27th, contains an| But I cannot avoid the conviction that :t is so. | 
| elegant and eloquent speech made _ in the House } believe their pretensions to christianity are all , 


lof Commons by Tuomas Banincron Ma-|sham. I hope they will continue to be charits. 


* . +7: e ’ sets . Th 
CAULAY, the celebrated writer in the Edinburgh | ble to me, So long as they mistake new rum and 


\lozwood for wine. A certain portion of the tem. 


The Debate was upon the sugar duty, 
and the whole subject of Slavery, and of Ameri- | perance community 
Mr. Macaulay was| church, to substitute something else for the wines 
: But no—Christ used wine, 


Review. 
have tried to persuade the 


can Slavery, was discussed. 


° ‘ | ° 
very severe upon the people of this country for | used at communion, 


land they niust have something called wine, to 
thing 


”? if it only 


for the slave | 
pacify their sensitive consc iences. 


toleratinggdomestic slavery, and 


Any 


breeding of the northern slave states. By the | 


answer of the Bgitis sh Minister to the speec h, we | found in the market, labelled ‘* wine, 
must infer that for the future, the slave trade wil] | h#s the fuddle in it, will do. Well, we ought 
not to be surprised. It is just so with all their 
| religion. Whatever The 


| . . 
| merchant makes their wine, and they are satisfied 


be under no stringent restrictions from that gov- 


popular is right. 


ernment, and that the long disputed ‘ right of 


search ’’ will be abandoned. 


The position of IRELAND is very peculiar. | with it. The clergy manufacture their religion, 


} . an + . : » 1 * 
| Have you watched the action of the Pope upon | and they are satisfied with that too. 


The successor of St. Peter has a| Pity, almost, to disturb their quiet. 


It seems a 


this question ? Good easy 














here; who broke the fetters of the oppressed ,and say. 
, 4 . } } _ ave .<jre i } . . . - is 3! } » : ? , 
healed the bruises of the sick, and blessed the) it, who knows me, 1 bave no deelte to fend, or Beston, M 24 1845 very decided leaning towards the wishes of the | %°Uls ! why not Jet them swim on; I would, for 
ee ile ; : : : SosTON, Marcu 24TH 5. - . ace as 
us of a hen will Goodness appear more|to share in leading. The honors of the move- AN 2 : | English ministry, and has interposed his authori- | °"®> if they would keep out of my way. I want 
| Friend Rogers: Allow me to congratulate| > 2 ! 
sanneene i he A Sey, Semis he Re a ee ee ee ee you upon th uspicious circumst : 1 |ty to prevent the clergy of Ireland from med-| *@¥&TS abolished. And when I attempt to move 
; s : : . 0 ( e auspicious circumstances, under| >. . +, se ale atin fe 7 
Christian who is most like Christ; most excelling| a private in the field. I am amazed, as well Se cea ta aoe ald? j F : - dling with Repeal. John O’Connell is now at}! #"Y effective manner, to accomplish my end, 
ae ie eee : . ee ; ii: Hai eae at which The Herald’ is again heralded intoac- | t c F I find the road lined with the solemn creatures 
in Prath, Piety and Goodness. They will not} pained, to have William Lloyd Garrison speak | . . ‘ | Rome to interpose for his country with the head UE beer Sone Panera: Seaton. nara : , 
5 ¥ ; ae 2 tive co-operation with the free spirits of the age. | ’ itl é £6 Daviied..and boelon t doi 
be reachers who bind, but they who loose | of me as discontented with any thing but ‘* pan- Fa i a a i oe © lof the church. But it will be in vain; money, | 24 Uley set to barking, and howling, and doing 
: Fite An mina ye ae “yy iI trust your experience during the relentless war- | . #7) noe. Sine . » They 
mankind; who are full of truth; who live great no-| egyric or burning of incense. Has it not been ' . I al ec eis aaa SOE and place, have betrayed the rising ener-| °°" thing in their power to stop me. They 
; ; : ; | : , i Le . : i eS ire you have encountered, wil not be lost either)". a a | > if the st » he 10 ‘ke Pj 
iced nd walk with Goodness and with God. | my too constant and fond habit, to be an offere? : € | heated 1 | gies of oppressed Ireland, for spiritual despotism would bite if the state had not knocked out their 
ee ; a , | upon yourself, and the friends who have stood | th Th ot . 
i te ae : See : ; Se eee eH 7 } : ‘ teeth. y used to bite most ho ; 2 
Worship will be fresh and natural as the rising | of panegyric to others, and a burner of incense ? , tt ; tI find. that | cannot tolerate political freedom. . Phe; mee te most horribly lhey 
yr ; : j : 4 is _..,|b¥ you ; nor upon those who will find, that orer- . aa venti sani : i 
sun — beautiful like that, and full of promise too. | —and have I ever betrayed, ina line I have] ° - el tent | 1 t Lia | Oh, when will mankind learn their hizhest in-| ©? S¢T@teh Bow, some. It won't do for the 
- : ; per ‘ __, | seerism, is impotent here, and is not ‘ caleula- | ; er iio. tee, a teehee 
[ruth forthe creed; Goodness for the form;]| written, or an action I have done, a single spark F ames tian of N a ae oe terest? when will they break away from their| "4% % mutilate its mustress too muc h. De- 
. : a : 5 ia * am : “= jted ic he neridian ew Jgiand, oets | * : ; 7 \ od of ; yy r she yul 1e j P 
Love for the baptism —shall we wait for that;) of ambition for applause or distinction of any hw ssh ok af dak © tics oP dies cakt | oppressors, and assert their rights, with the dig-|PU*°° of all power, she would be destitute of at- 
; - “ . F } Ui > 1014 of the soience ol once, anc . - 10 ’ . ate ¢ 27 2 , ; 
ifolded arms? No, brothers, no. Let us| kind ? And who, but the old friend who taunts ogee —e al ff jnity and power of men? But I must close this traction. ‘The State never can see any thing 
: . ; : ; sf . . > . ;subdmit, whether ea was mad, when he in-|! . ] lw } he * able slot r i . 
hive if it were so now. Earth shall be blessed | me with it, has been the theme of my ceaseless | _ : GI . f disjointed epistle ; if your paper lives, and you| °° m the peaceable religion of Christ. But 
formed Gloster, that ‘‘when a farmer’s dog|  ° ni ee ee? 25 ahs : nil t ae 
a cl iit land well-bestowed applauding, and the subject S| want more jetters. I willdo my best to seaiet in| ™°O°™ Sectarism, inflamed with new rum, and 
| of lef | ‘rer he has |barked at a beggar, and the creature run from | ; stained with logwood, is fascinating, very. Tl 
rx SS EE SS < i > -fTence neve 3 is | anh 7 EN ¢ ’ ° 
60 ace re RO jof my spontaneous defence, whenever he hi Ithe cur:’? there, “thou might’st behold the | 27s 0" your little sheet. Iam confident that . =? ; - 
en assailed fro i es a | the u Here, ugut st benok 1€ “i State enjovs her conipany remarkably wel 
? | TL ] \ [> \ 1) | been assailed from hands capable of wounding | Sl Bia f betel a lial the public will give you a hearing, and that your Pees lac! i Nl ca lad 1, and 
\ j . . ? nage wlhorilty; a aogs oveve ; ? olwave ave oO Phe 
hid PEIN, | him? Tam sick and weak or I should not speak | eee ieee ~s : il © SM experiment will succeed. tnust always have one or two of her amorous 
. oilice, lew: : “ I : > “Pre 1s , 
% of these things. I will refrain from them. They | Pea 7 ! Yours PRosrpERo delegates to assist at the solemn ceremonials of 

. j 7 ; ; : ug any o e leg s of Anti-Sla- F ay : 

ts Sis goed ie. nat & pelmen at the Wak: | rush upon me, this morning, as Tam here among} 2 2°gh many of the leaders of the Anti-Sla-| sleshipebdncceahpirlcieg ect the State House. Now, I should like to know, 

Wher i reeds *Rome’s gray senate, quake, . iver v enterprise in this section of cou ys re | ‘ vr4r , alindite ho val So aloes ic a e . 

eek P . : er ny native mountains,—the glorious haunts of my | I . © cvene ee COMMUNION WINE | # the world is always to be bamboozled in this 

learin r the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse, . : . willing to patronize 1 > ‘ < ani : ; : G -“s ben ’ . , . : 

“ s ; . early imagination. I cannot remember wrongs — ing to patronize your paper, they patr | * ; way. I don’t believe itis. Yet it certainly 

Phat sh 3 old systems with a thunder-fit, | . 1? those who patronize and ¢ ‘ Friend Rogers: Tam gl rlad to see the glitter } “sw . “i cen 
Vhe time is? id rotten-ripe, for change lhere. They are here easy to forget. Grief at |”‘*© [0S ho patronize you, and are very anx- fy i 1 li he field Fa I would be, if left to the tender mercies of an idle, 
Pa 5 : a r ijous to dorror what their ethicks will ( e OW 0 your yroadsword in the iele again. And : Cn ; 
hen let it cone | their infliction comes naturally upon me, but no | ; . A ohne have all along expected it. 1] |} I lool torporific priesthood. Leave the world to them, 
_—— Bae xe r |thein to purchase. tru owever you wi a» | all aiong expected it. lave been looking . , . 
a le me oa : | spirit of resentment. ’ I I trust h er you willsur- | : ae and it would grow darker and darker, till the 
INCORD, FRIDAY, MARCH 28, 1845 : vive all their attacks upon your gallant sheet, |for it, Ihave ** watched and prayed’’ for it.) , of * 
Bb eras eee tenes Parker Pillsbury, too—whose position towards | oa he , te ‘spark of divinity within us’? would be utte ry 
| whether they advance, in artillery, three columns 3 i} not do to spend much time in con- ‘ , 
LETTER FROM THE EDITOR, _ | the Herald of Freedom has always been almost | : : extinguished. We read about ‘ the dark ages,’ 
Livi db iuiy v4 i | | deep ; or appear in the Gay-er uniform of light gratulation. Soldiers engaged in the heat of the 
|a mystery to me. I had intended never tospeak | / : J : el fli ‘ ; , | and in no age did the priesthood ever ‘‘ run riot’? 
z , Sanh a ee 2 ; | infantry, and let off a squrB. |conflict, with the dust and sweat of the battle 
Campron, N. HL, Marcu 22, 1845, lof him in regard to it. The sickness which] ~ ‘ Sea, ee as then. They glory in darkness. They hate 
se ] (OCT E aE, eas scare : ; | At the present time, this city presents a very | upon them, can’t s op long for the greeting of aig 7 § - ’ 
n) ‘ i Hregret being absent at the} silenced my editorial labors, came upon me in | : he Fie? the light. And therefore they try to make the 
| ; Satie alan rr lfriends. I can only give my wild, mountain es 
r ' for T wis} =e 7 Sata lig: interesting aspect to the true lover of freedom. | : . ’ as 1 1 - 1 : 
‘ is i we paper, for TP wish its numbers] the midst of efforts towards him as an abolition-| oe | hfor Tux Herald of Fre p world believe, they are specially appointed of 
3 : sis iets ie aaa The divisions among the friends of the cause of | Hurrah for Tue erald of Freedom! A time- mF ’ ee 
} 1 we mu n yy their duiness, ane ist, which, however they brought upon me the | eo ; An <oatl er oe . | God, to illume the world. It is a juggler's.trick, 
| i aan: weoare t : ee i temperance, the religious movements among lib- | S°TV!9Z priesthood anc ungodly church may af- : . Se 
fear your o labors and eaves in regard to it, {reproach of some of those abroad with whom he ; oo : = fics ,, | to attract attention, while they are preparing for 
' } bin the ws ! , [eral christians, the conflicting views existing in |./e¢t @ sneer at our ragged banner, but they can’t : - 
{ vou to do miueh tor iin the way | is now in co-operation against me, were not cal- | Fi ; : : Waa . some new feat. But their true character is be- 
iM From | the ranks of the abolitionists, and the genera] | despise, and they dare not meet it. vac 
‘ t un sarily away. row | culated, | should think, to estrange him from me , he ing exposed. We find a few, almost every 
ates 4 1] ok 1 ; unrest of our citizens ; these,in their varied man-| J have a word, now, to say ahout their com- . ’ 7 . : 
th n of ran Woarut, however, | [ will not now comp ylain of him,—I wil l say a word | F 3 . town, who see them as they are. Their power 
; rats das é ifestations, are worhy the profoundest study of | munion seasons ; and more particularly the drink ’ ye . ; y 

vil bh \ 1 with our brave readers. IT am|rather, by way of exculpation of his position. | : to work mischief is on the decline. Every true 

bal pee ee eae. ’ ; every lover of his race. of devils used at these sectarian celebrations. I! . ; Ds 

i sizht of so of the baldest and whitest of! The powerful array that accompanied Stephen | . b k ' friend to his race rejoices at it. JI trust the time 

pts ae , 7 : ’ , : | Pe ar sane “p »> | have knownall along, that it was ‘‘ native Ameri- * : 

\ Hamp \ipine sum Nd Moose-| Foster frem Boston to his convention at Concord, J , by the last Werald, that ‘“‘PARKERISM aw “i g ay v | t beri-| «not far distant, when they will be no longer 

Li , : Rael a ; é ca : te r,|can’’ stuff; but never till lately the fac 
‘ ta head like the white-headed Eagle’s,! last fall, in the name of the New Hampshire |/8 attracting the pubic mind in your village. W “or sii . enely wee the fret able to peddle out their nonsense for money. 
I ; all le = 1, coal . 
! +} . | } . v8 . » on . ‘ a made so plain as to produce ch refle ynup 
ks co down upon the marrow plain, with} Anti-Slavery Society,—to try the publisher of the | ar surrounded hers, by a theolegical thunder | ; } produce much reflection upon When that time arrives, we shall be rid of them; 

' ! . ' — : r > . } — : . the subject. 

t lin, q t ile aspect of a polar winter. | Herald of Freedom for the offence of not forever | squall respec ting ths new idea; and I am of opin- J and people will not be compelled to drink new 
i 1 i foot or two deep, and the weather) submitting to an ungenerous impeachment of his | !0” that its present phase will be of great service | Br. Pease, a blind temperance lecturer, from rum and sugar of lead on pain of ex-communica- 
rre . ‘ mre * . on . . {Vv ¢ sre a few » anne ae . " 

nand seve mid-January ihe maple-| unpaid labors—that array, made up of the pride inthe moral revolutpns yet to come. Some few Vt., was along here, a few weeks since, and hi tion. But the people have got to work out the 
| ad to break off their labors} as well as the power of the Anti-slavery Knight-| years ago, Mr. Parser preached an ordination | had with him a_ portable distillery. He applied] reform. Not only without the aid but in spite of 
"Their sap-troughs, if fall ne hood,—it may have overpowered the constancy |sermon at South Beston, upon ** the Transient | to one of our clergymen, and got a quantity of/ the clergy. The farmers have got to do it, aided 
- y | ’ , gy. arm ave g : 
u tothe bottom. In riding up! of my friend Parker Pillsbury, and his slight | and Permanent in Christianity. The views he | wine that was purchased for communion. He! }y the other classes of laboring people. They 
\ } a i prese ) "ere ar ¢ o wy } . » > he ai ft } ‘ : 7 

‘ 0 Plymouth—a remarkably | se/f-esteem. He did not to be sure like the do-| presented, were not n accordance with the com- | reduced it, with the aid ofa young man who) yict reform themselves first, and then they are 
uday, FE had from I points of view on| nations which he had thought lavished on the |™only received opinions of the day. A great} went with him, to its ‘‘ original elements’? again; prepared to work for the reformation of others. 

a ee ee =e . : i > > : it compose few-Ru ' ' . 

\ i sight at the Franconia Notch and the] [ferald of Freedom—while the field agency had | | hue and ery was raisxd by those whose theology | and he found it composed of New-Rum, Log- Che clergy need reforming more than any other in- 
' tat idaho vree Yorke s Fils : : 
pyi mountains round about it—the} been so ash remembered. But he was not in} | did not agree with tht of Mr. Parker, and quite | wood, Sugar of Lead, and something resemb! ing dividuals among us. Tor this reason they are in 

il Lo ‘neighboring peaks, that, | favor of corporation, and could not think the So- |} a newspaper and pamphlet warfare arose ,srespect- boiled cider. He said, too, that he had analyze d/ the most hope less condition. I have no hope of 
) sIh been from boyhood to the | eiety were,—or that any controlling relation ex- | Mg the tendency of the new form of Infidelity, | great many specimens, in different parts of the | the present race of clergymen, ‘The world per- 
| ' — : } i ’ . | > > > | 2 
t | wil of emotion that almost] isted between the Sociely and the publisher of [as it was termed. I) was urged by a zealous or- | country, and he did not believe there was a| | haps will never see a better. If not, then let 
’ . ’ | 3 } > > 
| that came down from their| the paper, such as Foster was endeavoring to en- | |thodox clergyman, vhose religious sensibilities | single quart of the real juice of the grape to be| | them be extinguished, and the memory of them 
‘ ] ‘ » > © 1 r 7 
It would again and/foree. And he could not, U think, have enter-| were shocked at hezring Mr. Parker’s sermon, | obti tined inany shop in New England. An d| lorgotten. They may casta man out of the 
1 } \ y the trouble of} tained any unfriendly feeling toward me or my | that the tendency o° such belief would be, to this, they have for communion. ‘I hey say that | ; hureh, for refusing to drink their ‘liquid dam- 
t ) the view of ee os cna ’ ha h: . > w : > ej . ‘ ek Nai it is emblematical of Christ’s bloo The | . . . 
1th W of!anti-slavery course. If he had done, he would | make men loose in tieir morals, and that licen- tical of Christ’s bloed. ‘The Pro- | nation,’’ but there is one consoling reflection, the 
i many ter} have manifested it tome. But he was over- | tousness would previil throughout the land, un- testant sects do. Their old Roman Catholic | community are fast finding out, they can’t send 
: . ; ian P oan i : < ae or sf it is ‘erv dee » 66 ‘nle c | : ‘eae ae * 
ountai than this, But 1) borne by the tremendous odds at that convention, | !¢8s the pulpit and the press, branded the heresy. | ean F says it Is in very deed, the “* purple cur-| 4 man to hell for it. ‘There is hope in that. 
} ‘ bey . | we ’ Pi. f : s - 
: ty sheet to] was sick, absent, disabled apparently from That man, the mouth piece of orthodoxy, in its | rent’’ of his veins. And they turn a man out of | S. FLINT, Jr 
’ ‘ : | ss vie 4 . ». . 
How come in the returns | ever again appearing, ‘The humble publisher of | attack upon the opmins of Mr. Parker, was Joy | the church, if he wont sit down and drink it| fo eee 
6 . | 
1 i 1 quite anxious Herald, with his uncouth advocates, the two | |. Fairchild, who is et this moment, at the bar | | with them. And if he drinks more than is fash-| t* We hardly know whether our pity or 
n \ that will feed| friends from Somersworth, alone at his. side. of public justice, uvon trial, for Infidelity of a| |ionable, the y turn him out for that too, some-| mirth is most excited by the desperate attenipt of 
rota us the power to labor, or 1] Had Tbeen present it would have availed him but | practical nature. What a comment is this, upon | |times, though not often. Mr Pease said, they | our old friends in Boston, to silence this paper. 
} . > .s P > antlnauee P . . ’ > ¢ , ina a 7 a . . ° e ° 
it t Heaven knows what, | littte, if at all, to friend  Pillsbury’s relief,—but | the cant of the Phaisees of the Pulpit? | could nt get any pure wine. Tam glad of it.| Strange infatuation for these men to think that 
| 1. Pb damen tthe resuming of] my absence counted one. ‘The presence and in- You have been nost probably apprized of the | | New Rum and Logwood is just the stuff they | Overseerism is for a moment to be tolerated by 
} ' ' } . . le | ¢ » cA > - 4° . - or . 
( ‘ ) Loamyself in collision] fluence of the tield marshalls of the movement,— | final result of the lew case of your friend Prer- | ought to have, It resembles wine, a good deal | the abolitionists of New England — that a nod 
; : % ‘1s Mecsathnc| ark sana & ecinan & Seed eee ecne. 2 oe sratifying to know, that this | ™ore than their religion resembles christianity, 1| from Boston, is to silence an anti-slavery press, 
\\ t war with the ex-/ than his. He took ground,—and it was hostile |noble hearted man ias been sustained in } | wish their bread was made of saw dust. A saw | and send such a man as N. P. Rogers into retire 
£ ’ ul d in his in- . hog 
t, Can it be reality—or have] to the freedom and independence of our old pub- | dependent position, by the highest courts, civil | dust pudding, washed down with {new rum, ment, or into the ranks. ‘That this paper is jm- 
{ lit, that Willian Lloyd | fication. He consented too, to conduct the sheet |4nd ecclesiastical ; his opponents did not appear | | would harmonize well with their religion. J mediately to have a more extensive circulation 
\\ ell Phillips and who knows] founded in its prostration, IT have mentioned |in the Supreme Court, when the case was called, | don t know but somebody will be shocked at My) than at any previous time, I have nota doubt. 
. ! | . . . . ) ‘ ; , y Q } ae z ; ~ 2 > 
\ how at warkire with me} what struck me as his palliating circumstances, |and were non-suited, This result, wil: enable familiar way of treating the subject. Some]! The very means that are taken to work our de- 
destruction, Maria | And LT leave the subject. him to collect his salary, which has been with- | folks will think I am trifling with solemn things. feat, will in the end greatly augment our success. 
cold and remorse- 'To one and all, concerned in the assault upon held for a number of years, and the amount now | I mean to trifle with them. ‘The world hasbeen] An esteemed friend in Massachusetts — not & 
. * . . | a | o -sen ke The le , * . ° . 

‘ ty to the friends of the} us, I say oblivion to the past, if vou have made | due him is about twelve thousand dollars, every jawe-struck long enough. Phe clergy have} man who acts from mere impulse and excite- 
idi-slavery 3 What cause have T}a mistake or are willing to forget your fancied lcent of which he will recover, — It is possible that | taught them, that it would not do to scrutinize | ment —no ‘ monomaniac ’? —but as calm, in- 
ven { { they have assumed this} wrongs. Real ones, 1 do not desire you would jin accordance with his own feelings, or those of'| | too ¢ losely things sacred and divine. It belongs telligent and faithful a friend as our cause can 

ude tov id and faithful ally whose | forget, but would mention, that I mav_ do the | | his personal friends, Mr. Pierpont will resign the | them to ‘* enter within the veil.’’ I renounce | | boast of —who formerly took but a single copy 
j . . " | . at ¢ ; , f , > > 
1 and o the « sof humanity | healing ofthem, Tam notaware of any. In the | pastoral charge, aftera ministry of a quarter of a | and denounce their authority. And when they | | of the Herald, in ordering TEN copies he reafter 
will one « i they do not,} outset I now there was none. In my mention |century. But whatever may be his future move- | tell me, that Christ enjoined upon his disciples, | to be forwarded to his address, thus writes us : 
h rof nistances, tind them-| afterwards of the wrongs of the other side, IT may | ents, his name and praise will be heard, wher- | drink new rum, and Jogwood, and sugar of ‘Mr. Garrison says the paper will not retain 
\ v at rfare with the ¢ Let} have erred. {am for making reparation for the |ever truth is honored, or lofty energy of charac- | jlead, in commemoration of his death ; I claim} more than ‘ one in ten of its former friends 5 
f f ’ ’ . oe il * | i 4 : . i ; , s e man tmoust 
them put their finger on the aet of! smallest error, None of you doubt my fidelity | ter appreciated. The friends of temperance and the right to laugh at them, if I please ; or meet take hime. at his werd, then the tanta ri t will 
. , rh. 4 ieee 40 Bees i trifle with | merease his re responsibility ten-fold, and tha 
ti ae » tli~ ° : >| ms - . aie , > , se, ° a 
La ‘ has cause to coum) to the cause. If you do, distrust this my flag of |freedom, have not sustamed this gallant man as | ain DETOUR, | croone «68 rile WEN! make it up.’’ 
4 els i : . : | ‘ ‘ : : cine Alibi On Rie ek 
) for warare wath then | trace. Tf not, entertain itand let there be peace, | they should, in his attacks upon the giant sins of them as they trifle with humanity. ‘They have , : balls and 
{ Spee see : : , aha : es +1 i Siac i What care such men for priestly bails 
r frien ’ glo-| But if warfare is to be maintained on the posé- | our times; I mean by this, that personal aid,sym- | Known, or ought to have known, these dozen kingly edicts. While a dozen of them remain 
! . : : . on at: « ; ; .¢ y woe e iB « . 7 
been more than brothers} tion this paper » when struck down, or on | pathy, and the various little attentions, which are | Ye4"s, that about all the wine in the country was — ; al live 
oe ; oe ; this } aende staff 1 call it ateff for the want! the land, The Herald of Freedom wi ’ 
, ' t efforts Ihave been able! the reissuing it at che eall of the Abolitionists and {the manifestations of esteem and regard ; and | 4s home-made stull, 2 call it stull tor the wan ; Nak Sead bmit to its destiny 
te : i : “ie = i es .: and its enemies had better submit t 

j Us twill drag them more}the Canse,—-if attempts are to be continued, | which so cheer the heart of both giver and re-|9f & name, And they have been dosing the|°~ ; : t Fr 

oe ; with as goo ace nay be. “ 

; pustate of ahen-|winet dail not here conjecture, to prejudice | ceiver. ehutch with it, and they, that is the church, no ‘AB gees 6 pace ce ay é 

t rls tt ku not for its bad articles—but for its! The Forriagn News, brought by the Cam- doubt, believed, the most of them, that it was rr it is thought that Shakespeare > 
t.- | they, Ewill throw away truce and |bria, is of great interest to the people of this really wine, ‘The people asked fora fish and! dago basa living son. 
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REFORMS AND REFORMERS. | 


Friend Rogers: Ihave ever been taught, 


that truth is the thing to be practiced at all} 


events, hence,with a belief in Christianity, 1 


pursue 
stance oi the doctrine of Christ. 


that the practic al application of Principle to 


.d the most radical reforms as the sub. 
I supposed 


real life was the uléimatum of human Salva-| 


tion,to be realized immediately. I advocated 
obedience to the natural laws, as the primal 
source of all true unadulterated revelation 
in which there could be no mistake. In 
following this out, I necessarily came to 


the conclusion, that there could be but one 


community, which would embrace within} 


jts confines every human being. I! 
discovered that talk was one thing, and life 
was another, which on the whole was rath- 
eraggravaiing. The beautiful ideal heaven, 
pictured out by all the teachers of theology 
jn both Pagan and Christian Jands, has 
been embodied in the sayings of the Re- 


formers,only in a changed form. They found 


it necessary to theorize largely, to captivate | 


the niarvellous, restiess spirits that were 
every where breaking loose from the old re- 


ligion ; hence, the expectation of the mul- 


titude was raised far above the possible re- | 


Why, a] 


What next ? 


was felt every 


alities of this age. 


rush for Community way, 


which met with propound confusion, occa- | 


sioned by disappointment and contact o! 
mind with mind, caused by diverse circurn- | 
stances and false education. This confu-| 
sion, that has been experienced fora year 
past, has set many of the reformers back in- 
notonly be- 


to their old sled, so they have 


come dead weights, but real 


a good cause. They have 


effort to estab 


cessful plan, but even scout the best of mo-| 


tives in those who are resolved in doing it. 


I can account for this onlv as I do for re- 


vivals and backslidings among religionists. | 


range of organs are excited, 


the 


One 


bring into field one class of feelings 


which hope placesat the summit of pros-| 


perity, leaving all others in a_ state of 
Then again, another class of cir- 


the field 
put 


mancy. 


cumstances‘ bring into another 


group of organs, which the former to 


sleep, and marches forward like a tempes- 
tuous thundet-storm, treading to powder eve- 


ry obstacle that comes within their reach. 


Thus, we see man praising and exalting 


at one time, what is cursed and denounced 


at others with exceeding bitterness 


strife ; 
be, until 


} 


man feels and knows the 


and importance of the science of Phrenolo- 


gy,and the influences of circumstances,— 


Not barely a superficial knowledge of the 


external manifestations, without knowing 


the Great Principles of wie that are oper- | 


ating within. 
Men, 
Communities 


who have been engaged in forming 


have organic deficiencies, 
and of course mental improprieties, hence, 
they are notto be taken as examples, nor 
follawed any way,—but simply the ¢ruéa, 
they or any other one have 
full-well, 


practically applied in real life. Let 


which may 


taught, when known should be 


those 


persons whose discovery is in advance of 


the age, develope language their most 


noble idea of a better state of society, and 


let the same be recorded for the 


benefit of those persons wuo may live in 


coming time. 
Phrenology is the strait gate, and the 


high-way, through which the 


lists must pass into the kingdom, while a 


communi- 


popular diffusion of knowledge is a means 
There are 
organized 


of restoring confidence in man. 


all grades and characters of 
beings, each differing in their mental char- 
acter, in the same degree that they differ in 
organic structure—from the smallest insect 
tothe noblest man. Then the difference 
and character in man is equal to the num- 
No 
two did I ever see who were exactly alike ; 
hence the contact—as itis called—of mind 


with mind, cansed 


ber of human organic forms in being. 


by excesses and deficien- 
cies in organic forms. The character ot 
Communities should be established by per- 
sons whose moral and intellectual feelings 
predominate, whose character is established 
by positive obedience to the highest nature 
of man. Then success would attend the 
efforts made, and prosperity would be the 
result. But the evil comes from persons 
‘hose large selfish feelings predominate, 
who go to community for the sake of ease, 
and have left because their selfishness is in 
danger of being attacked or subdued. _Af- 
ler leaving the community, they have taken 
the most desperate and villanous means to 
save theirown reputation, They once saw 
te community, and the persons composing 
't, in lucid rays of heavenly light, but now 
‘stheir selfishness is wounded—they see 
With jealous eye—every thing that was 
“nce good—to be false and hypocritical— 
N® virtues, nor even benevolence itself can 
‘and without the blasting vituperations 


of their more than poison breath. Of all the 


. foes of man, most to be deplored, is he, 


' 


soon } 
| ‘ ’ 7 ; 
| was not designed to be accomplished in this| (in B mejor, with the great fuge Op. 106) 


whose deep degradation and base s 
ouscupidity, will devour advancing 
the 


cence, for cratific 


Who 


was 


- 1e.t } 
‘ation of selfishness. | 


has ever seen a _ good man, who} 


the foul sland- | 


proof against 


jealousies of the malev-| 


No one; 


. 
ders “and base 


olent hypocrite. for false rumors 


always spread atnong the ignerant and 


prejudiced. Take for instance John 


Collins, who (with the common 


tions of men) has been trom his youth | 


wearing outan active, energelic constitu- 


tion, for the redempiion of the race of man, 


by the diffusion of knowledge. He has 


doubtiess been deceived in man,and probab- | 


ly in himself, in prosecuting a work which 


jage, Which will yet require 


yet he has been denounced, crucified and | 


the practice. 
Every radical reformer who is 


the polar star éruth, must expectto bear 


| whether itis organization or no organization, 


tindness, his tusks will show them- 


| lectual | 





hindrances to} 


not made an} 


lish and prosecute a more suc- | 


which | 


dor- | 


and | 
and so it will be, and continue to} 
worth | 


| 
common 


This has been exhibited of late in 
my 


not take 


iselves. 
| ’ 
a pecuiar 


| * astonishment,” 


manner, not however to 


only, that it did 


|place before. But what if a man is abused 


|idea of truth ? should he censure any one, 


or denounce his accusers? Nay, for this 
would manifest the same spirit which they 
possess, Do not Jobn A. Collins, Wm. 


|L. Garrison, N. P. Rogers, and J. R. 


{ French,believe in the principle of kindness? 


lif so, the time to carry itout is, when abuse 


. } l ! 
jis prevalent, that the superior principie 


|may do its sublime work, and strike its 


|grand image, deep in the character of man. 


| Nothing looks more contemptible to me, 


|} than the exhibition of violence in ungener- 


lous denunciation, by a_ falsely-so-called- 


non-resistant. I know all men will act 


from their organization in accordance with 


lthe influence of circumstances, in as much 


}as every eflect has a primal cause. A per- 


son with large Selfesteem and Firmness; 
with Destructiveness large,frequently mani- 
rise at 


Appro! 


lay: but allthis can be easily a 


fests greet sur 


sappoiotment, cer- 


tainly if ativeness makes the apolo- 


counted for, 


lwhen the circumstances are known. 


|nunciation, in all of its forms, is the frait 


lof that violenttree, whose twin progeny is 


slavery and war. Let every person do what 


good they can in their own way, 


their own means, 


have sincerity and honesty as we llas we, 
You can easily ascertain who the bigot- 


ed sectarian is,as his mouth will be filled 


with denunciation instead ol argument,with 


ihe mad-dog ery of insanity for facts, and 


astonishment instead of 


Now 


spirited Reformers 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1 
| thought. 


my excessive anxiety is—that the 


bold who have distin- 


’ 


} 


attacks en sin’s blooay 


directed against the common foe of the race, 


instead of personal attaeks. 


tellectual simplicity and plainness, but pos- | 
firm 


itive kindness also. J] admire the bold, 


spirited Reformer; I grasp his hand on his 
own platform, whether it 1s Temperance or 


Abolition, Non-Resistance or Physiology, 


Chastity or Community, or whether 


with its eternal chain of facts (as all reforms 


in the true sense of the word! 





ranization 
say, in harmony with the mental and social 
laws. Every thing in the 
er Matteror Mind, must of itself be organic. 
Sut away with the blasting scourge of vio- 
lence, and pricstly arrogance, and slavish 
duplicity, as the relics of barbarism. 

My motto is ‘my country is the world, 


and countrymen, all mankind.” and an 
abuse committed on any other human be- 
ing isan abuse tome. Caring nothing 
for Union nor Disunion among Slaveholders, 
only as division weakens their power, 

Go-ahead with The Herald, Calla Con- 
vention the last of May. 

Yours for Universal Reform, 
3. W, DYER. 

March 22, 1845. 


” More be autiful “and 


periods never dropped from a pulpit, than may 


Jraintree, 7 


INFIDELITY. 


be found in a Sermon by Theodore Parker, that 
occupies our first page this week. 
7? 


ity’? —these sentiments are called by the cler- 


gy, but to our ‘* unregenerated’’ vision they 
seem marvellously in unison with those uttered 


by Jesus, F. 


Has the Heral fl yet reac he d P rovider nce? We 
beg of our friends there to sena no ‘* Committee 
of investigation ’ 
the first papers we mailed were for theircity — 


and‘to secure them against the disappointment of | 


a miscarriage, the next day we forwarded them 
an extra lot. The fault of the delay is not with 
us. J. Bs. Be 


. | 
Science 
~ 


must be scientific) goes in advance or rear 
—I say—Truth speed thee. Tar for Or- | 


Universe, wheth- | 


truthful | |, :; 
| UNitarianism, 


after us, for we assure them | 


slande tj 


: ) 
im perfee- | I 


anecdote, in the 


jing one of 


generations : 
slain, so far as public opinion would allow | the same steno as in Germany. 


true to| 


slanders and bitter denunciations of those 
|whoare in the rear; they,—like young] ni 
|panthers, before their eyes open, scratch 
ltheir best friends Touch a man’s idol, 


and if his violence is not subdued by zntfel- | spread. 


De- | 


and with | 


believing that others may 


lvantage of 


march in all her| 


withering forms—that their efforts may be 


I admire in-| 


lists--wi/h them, but not of them—resenting | 
the malignant attack, and rebuking the] 
consecrated villain who made it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


** Infidel- | yet, 
| being insane, was combatted with an earn- 


| 


was 


jsoul, by administering them. 


}such illustrious examples, 


In Mr. Rogers’ absence, 1 take the 
inno- | liberty of copying into the Herald the fol- | 
lowing article from The Pioneer. F. {I 


FRIEND ROGERS’ INSANITY. 


While thinking, the other day, of the 


charge of insanity, or monomania, preferred 
»/ against friend Rogers by those whose minds | 


4 | are not delicate enough,nor their hearts sim- 


le enough, lo ap 


tinctions, or comprehend his broad 


| philosophy, I the following 


| across 


me 


life of that ‘insane’ com- 


| poser, Beethoven. 


‘sAll the ‘initiated’ must be interested 
in the striking fact which occurred respect- 


Beethoven’s last solo-Sonatas 


a Sonata which has forty-one pages of 
Beethoven hau sentit tome 
that it might appear there at 


print. 
in for sale, 


jing was completed, and 1 in daily expecta- 
tion of the letter naming the day 
This arrived at last, 
extraordinary request :—‘ Prefix the follow- 
jing ¢ two notes, as_a first bar, to the begin- 
n This Adagio has 
I own the 


| cation 


, 
of the Adagio.’ 
from nine to ten pages in print. 

thought struck me involuntarily 
might not be right with my dear old master, 
arumor to that effect having often been 
What! add favo notes to a compo- 
sition already worked outand out, and com- 


pleted six months ago ? 


lof these two notes. Never could such be 
found again,—so striking, so important, no, 
not even if contemplated at the very be- 
ginning of the composition. I would ad- 


}even when he has acted up to his highest} vice every true lover of the art to play this 
Adagio first without, and 


then with 
now torm the first 
will share in 


bar, 


my 


two notes, W bich 


and J have no doubt he 


opinion,” 


To this anecdote, Margaret Fuller 


the following sensible remarks, which I 


commend to the special attention of those 


when unable to fathom the depths of a 
brother’s mind, raise againstit the mad- 
dog ery of insanity. 

No instance could more torcibly show} 


how in the case of 
other transcendent geniuses, the cry of insan- 
lity israised by vulgar minds on witnessing 
f rtraordinary manift stations of power, Such 
ceniuses results so remote, are 
alive to combinations so subtle, that com- 


mon men cannot be raised to see why they 


perceive 


think or do as they do, and settle the mat-| 
ter easily to their own Satist: action, by cry- 
o “He hath a devil.’”—‘* He is mad.” 


Ge nius perceives the efficacy of slight signs | 
of thought and loves best the simplest sym- 
coarser minds demand coarse works; 
long pre long explanations. 

But genius heeds them not, but searches 
and searches the atmosphere with irresistible 
purity, till they also are pervaded by the 
delicate influence, which too subtle for their 
ears and eyes, enters with the air 
breathe, or through the pores of the skin. 

Long before I my 


mind was made to 


bols; 


p rations, 


was an abolitionist 
indignation, 


Will- 
myself 


burn with 
at the cry of insanity raised against 


iam Lioyd Garrison, and I found 


enlisted against my warmest friends, in 


from the senseless charge. 


Years after, when the gifted Maria Chap- 
fHlicted 


infamous Rhode Island priest, 


defending him 


nigh uoto death, and an 


taking ad- 


brain fever under 


man was a 


the terrible 


| ] thi ace 1: « re | } } iT" " 
guished themselves in this age far above | which she was sulfering,attempted to prove 


iny set of men who haveever lived, in bold |to the people, that God had dethroned her 


found my- 


noble intellect as a judgment, I 


self again, side by side with the abolition- 


{t has not passed my memory, either, 


that when Edmund Quincy wrote his noble 


letter to Governor Everett, resigning his 


commission asa Justice of the Peace, for 


conscientious reasons, State street and [n- 


dia street resounded with the ery that he 


mentally deranged, and priests and 


politicians, rebuked by the purity of his senti- 
ments, echoed and rechoed the desperate 
ery throughout the land, 

brilliant Emerson too! 


There was the 


I was one of his parishioners at the time he 


renounced the formalities of the church, 
and asked his dismission, on the ground 


that he could no longer do violence to his 
I remem ber 
centre.— 


Ware, it is 


it shook church to its 
The 


spent a whole night attempting to dissuade 


our 


noble hearted said, 


him from his great purpose; butall in vain, 
man had out-grown 


and 


for the strong-minded 


the swaddling clothes of childhood, 


free. And when his decision was known, 


“Poor man,’ said the slaves of corporate 
‘he must be deranged.” J] 


though I 
>the idea of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 


hens my stars that was ‘‘young 


estness, not unworthy of a maturer life, 


(] might multiply instances of this kind, 


wnightadd to 
the humbler one 


but it 3s needless, though I 
of the Editor of this paper, who, according 
to the public annunciation of a distinguish- 
ed clergyman, in Medfield, Mass. is not only 
insane, but actually the tenant ofan Insane 


Hospital. 





I will close these impromptu thoughts by 
saving that] little dreamed when I entered 


| this insane cry, 


ireciate his nice moral dis- | 
| everywhere else — to have very little to say 


moral} | 


| management, 


| jatimate to be the reason for my past silence, 


| 
té pinion, 


to L On- | 
The engrav-| 


of publi- | 
but wih this | 


that all | 


But my astonish. | 


ment was yet to be heightened by the effect | 


ihese | 


adds | 


Beethoven, as in that of | 


they’ 


burst the iron bands of sect, and musi go} 


the anti-slavery ranks, that its most bril- | 


iant orpament, or rather, ifs most ysetul 


tborer, would ere long be the subject of 


fel- | 


so, and 


and that too, from hits 


ow laborers,—but it is even 
el Peabody Ro 


name af 


William Lilo 


Nathar cers, is branded with 


monomaniac, at the 


vd Garriscn. 


I debt? 


ee l intend in the columns of Uns paper us Well as 
relative to 
the controversy respecting the Herald, and its former 
Notthat lam 


unable to meet the Charges that have been brought against 


editorially and pecuniarily. 


myself—as Messrs. Garrison, Quincy, &c., tauntingly | 


Inmy own 


and [ think I am not mistaken here, however | 


may be elsewhere, I have abundant testimony at hand to 


}establish my perfect uprightness in all my connection 


| 
j with the Herald of Freedom — and the most disinterest 


led of intentions in all | have saidand done touching this 


quarrel. And testimony too, abundant and indisputable, 


to cover with shame and mortification all 
And it is this last fact, however these men intheir ill-will 
| Way doubt it, that has been the principal cause of my si 


lence. I still love these former friends, all, too well, to 


be desirous of wounding their feelings in the Jéast 1 
know too well the bitterness of the crown of shame and 


reproach the world has given these men to wear, to wish | 


| to add another thorn to that crown so meekly worn. 1 


| 

| have not forgot, and God grant that I never may, the in 
| domitable perseverance, the patience and self denial, the 
| 


| readiness to sacrifice personal ease, the endearments of 
cherished friendships, every thing the world counts dear, | 
—that has been shown by Foster and Pillsbury and Gar 
| rison and Quincy, in the despised and hated warfare of 
anti slavery 
world Is already too much inclined to speak ill of them, 
to need any instigation from me, These have been the 


| feelings of my heart — therefore have i been silent. 1 
have tried to exercise that charity that suffereth long, and 
hopeth all things ; that neither raileth when mocked at, 
nor payeth back scorn with scorn. If the warfare were 
continued upon myself alone, [should still attempt to 
| possess my soul in patience — but when the attack is 
nade upon all who dare stand by me in my outlawry - 
when my noble and generous friends are the subject of 
| all manner of abuse on my account, thei silence becomes 


a shame. 


Mr. Garrison speaks of the re issuing of this paper, as 
On the 


‘the last act of pesPeRraTion.”’ contrary, it is 


the calm act of sober, intelligent duty. A conclusion, 


| mutually,and heartily, arrived at, bya thousand as gentle | 
| and disinterested men and women as may be found in the 
jland. On my part certainly there is not the least tinge of 
desperation. If the experiment should fail, through lack 
}of support,—I should submit, without a moment's un 
pleasant feeling, to the issue, — knowing that I had done 
my duty. Or, 


movement — with the same readiness and honesty that] 


|} entered upon it shall I retire. 


I fear that Mr. Garrison is in such a state of mind 


| towards myself, that anything I may say will be of littl 
But 1 want to call his attention to his 
At the 


time of the Convention in December, and previously. one 


service to him. 





conduct touching one matter in this controversy. 


of the principal charges preferred against ine by Foster 
was, that I kept no books in the office, and consequently | 
the establishment. 


Atthe meeting of the * committee,’ 


[ appeared with my books—which had always been kept 


| by myself with great care and precision —supposing they 
| would be the first and chief matter of investigation. I 
informed Mr. Garrison, as Chairman of the Committee 
j of the presence of my books and solicited their investi- 


gation. Mr. Garrison at once scouted the idea of the ne 


cessity Of such an investigation — and the committee 
proceeded with the investigation of the question of 
| vwnership —a question in which Ltook indeed very little 


and which I conceive 


Interest, as having little todo with 


the real causes of the warfare upon this paper In the 


| Liberator of the next week, Mr. Garrison admitted that 


I desired an investigation of my books, and that it was 


denied by the commilitee,— aud then went on to say, 


| that he did n’t believe 1 should have brought forward any 


| books, if the committee had consented to un investiga 


tion! Now, cannot Mr, Garrison see that he must have 


| been in a wrong state of mind, to make such a remark, 
under the circumstances 


Mr.G 


of the case. Recently, in pri 


vale conversation, denied that J 


carried any books into that committee room! 


has absolutely 


The case 
stands thus: IT solicit the investigation of certain books, 
; Which I profess to have at hand, and even point them 
outas they stand in the corner of the room,— Mr. Garri 


son objects to the investigation, for the reason, as he says, 


that there can be no reasonable doubt of the existence of 
such books and of their being honestly kept.—And then 
ifterwards denies that any books were brought into the 
facts. <A few 
heard Stephen Foster in a public meeting state that I had 
not Kept an 


room, These are simple weeks ago, | 


account book of any description in the 


Herald office during my connection 


F. “if he had, 
brought them to that committee room, 


with the paper 


‘ for,” said Mr. would he not have 


and solicited their 
investigation, when he knew that I had repeatedly as 
serted that he kept no books ? — and then he quoted Mr 
Garrison’s tematk in the Liberator, as proof L carried no 
Can Mr. G, 


books there. see anything wrong in his con 


duct touching this matter? And it is but a specimen of 


all his conduct connected with this whole affair. 


Mr. Garrison, in his last Liberator, attempts to fasten 


WILFUL FALSEHOOD Upon Mr. Rogers and myself, by 
Does Mr.G 


really believe either of us capable of such depravity? 


viving conflicting extracts from the Herald, 


What if Mr. Rogers did, on a certain occasion, speak of 


he Herald of Freedom as the property of the Society, 
under a misapprehension of the true fact, and afterwards 
correct himself in that mistake? Does that prove hima 


villain? and in which isthe guilt, the mistake, or the 


correction? Whatif I did also make the same mistake, 
and afterwards upon evidence and conviction admitted 
my error and made the proper correction? 18 an error 
persisted in, better than one forsaken when convinced it 
is such? This matter 
for the 


he parades those garbled extracts through his 


Is that Mr, Garrison's opinion? 
was allexplained to Mr. G. months ago— yet, 
third time, 
columns, Without a word of the explanation thae should 
go with them. A trick 


an ordinary politician would 


scorn. 


But the publishing of those extracts is, after all, by far 
the best testimony that has been brought forward during 
Herald, 
were really written by Mr. Rogers and myself — but con 


this warfare upon the The words they quote 


versations have been given in some of their * official” 


documents, purporting to lave passed between myself 


ind members of the Board, upon subjects relative to 
which never a lisp was uttered to me by any human being 
Questions are made by members of the ** Board,” and 


answers by myself are putdown—all of which were 





new to me when Tread them in their sheet here in Con 


cord, over the signature of their Secretary. And 8@ also 


| all the talk that has been had relative to my violating a 
feontract with 


the Society — printing other papers with 


Herald type and money — insulting the ** Board’? -- sub 
mitting matters ip dispute to a committee for investiga 
| tion and refusing to abide by their decision —-- is abso 

| lutely and in toto false And al) the testimony that hes 


las intretuced to substantiate those charges, upon in 


hands of} 


my accusers, | 


-andif I would Leannot hate them. The | 


if Lam to be convinced ef the error of this | 


it Was impossible to ascertain the pecuniary standing of | 
>| the 


’ I da, by 


vestigation, would be found to be sheer fabrication, or 


trifles, light as air, 


jealons are confirmations strong 


Whiéh to the 
AS proots of holy writ 


Perhaps I need not have written this Whoever has 


candidly watched the progress of this warfare, cannot 


have failed to discover its spirit and object. 3. RB. 


or Mr. 


; Garrison will not let my ‘‘ bank- 


mony y*’ trouble hin any further — that ‘* $400 
is all puid. 3. Hs ¥. 


| The pareot who punishes his ebildren tor 
| doing evil, while be sets them a bad exam- 
ple, Is like the rider who cot iinually spurs 
| his horse forward, while he holds him back 
by the reins. 


The Girard College, it is said, will be 
| completed by the first of January, 1848! 


“ $n arrival extraordinary,” is announced 
| With some exultation by the Cincirnati pa- 
pers — being the new barque Muskingum, 
| a square rigged vessel just built for the Liv- 

|erpooi trade at Marietta. Her taper masts 
|} are said to shoot up to the sky in beautiful 

contrast with the black pipes of the steam- 
| boats. 


The Washington Temperance Society of 
| Albany has induced one thousand and fifteen 
| to sign the pledge within the past year! 

| This is surely doing something worthy of 
cael 


“Clirb not too high, Jest you fall; lie 
not on the ground, Jest vou be trampled on. 
| Consider yourself as safest when your own 
legs bear you. ” 

| 

| The nephew of the late John Randolph, 
| who inherits the property, is in the Insane 
| Asylum at Baltimore. He is deaf and 
| dumb, and upwards of 50 years of age 


| Who will be a claimant?—A French phi- 

lanthropist has just left a legacy to be dis- 
| tributed among ‘ the most disgra? zed by na- 
| ture. = 


| 


A paper advertising the machinery of a 
| theatre for sale, includes, among other arti- 
|cles to be sold atthe same time, thirty-two 
| good substi anus i old ghosts. 


Temperance in Russia. ‘The E ‘mperor of 
| Russia is prohibiting temperance societies, 
on the ground of the injury which they do 
the revenue, by diminishing the consump- 
tion of liquors which pay a tax. 


¢ 


Stale of New Hampshire. 
A PROCLAMATION 
For aday of Fasting and Prayer. 


| 
| 


The chilling blasts of winter are fast passing away, 

and the season of the vear approaches, when it has been 
customary for the Executive of this Slate to issue his 
| Proclamation inviting the inhabitants tojoin in a day of 
} Humiliation, Pasting and Prayer—rendering thanks to 
author of all good for the many mercies he has 
shown to them—huimbling themselves before him—ac 
knowledging their unworthiness—imploring his forgive- 
ness for past transgressions, and humbly seeking his aid 
| for the future. 
In contormity with this ancient and venerated custom, 
and with the advice and consent of Council, ap 
point THuRsbvay, theseventeeth dav of April next, to be 
observed as a day of Humiliation, Fasting and Prayer, 
throughout this State; and | do earnestly and solemnly 
recommend to each and every inhabitant thereof, 
serve that day as a day appropriated and set apart for 
each and every one lo search the deepest recesses of his 
| own heart, and to compare hisown past conduct with the 
| precepts of the meek and lowly to cast the beam 
outofhis own eye, ere the attemptis made to remove the 
mote from his brother’s—to humble himself instead of his 
| beighbor—to forgive, ere he can reasonably he pe to be for 

| given—and,in short to reform himselfand the more eflect 

ually to do this.tet each one ere he rises from his pillow or 

enters upon the open duties and trials of the day, earr 

estly Maker, not only to forgive his past 
but to give him strength to resist tein pla 
and notleave us to condemn others,until we have 

Thus, and thus oniy, can we reus- 

j onably hope to resist or escape from the worst of tempe 

ers, or ownevil passions. And when we are assembled 

at our usual places of worship, let us there join together 
in one united resolve to mend our ways—to seek and 
promote erch other's wellare—to cherish and maintain 
peace, orderand concord—and, in short, to resolve, while 
here below, whole duty, resting assured that, 
we shall gaininthe realms of bliss, where en 

vy, malice and hatred cannot enter; and where we shall 
be greeted with,** Well done faithful 
servant.’? 

Given at the Council Chamber at Concord, on this eight 
eenth day of March,in the year of our Lord one thous 
and eight hundred and forty five, and of the Indepen 
dence of the United States the sixty-ninth 

JOUN HL. STEBLE 
| By Hi« Excellence y’s command, with advice of Council— 
THOMAS PTREADWELL, Secretary of State, 


to ob- 


Jesus 


beseech his 
transgressions, 
| tion, 
perfected ourselves. 


to doour 
mIneeta 


, thou good and 


jc” Just as we are sending our ‘ form’ to 


press, we receive a Letter from our old New- 
York correspondent, ‘* K.’’? O, that it had come 
an hour earlier. 

——— 
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POETRY. 
MY PHILOSOPHY. 
Bright things can never die, 
E’en though they fade 
Beauty and mi istrels) 
Deathless were made. 
What though the summer day 
Passes at eve away, 
Doth not the moon’s soft ray 
Silence the night 


Bright things can never d 


ac 


ie? 

Saith my philosophy 

Phebus, though he pass by, 
Leaves us his light. 


Kind word 


scan never die 
Spoken in jest, 

God knows how deep they It 
Stored in the breast ; 

Like childhoods simple rhymes, 

Said o're a thousand times, 

Aye—in all years and climes, 
Distant and near. 

* Kind words can never die ”’ 

Saith my philosophy— 

Deep in the soul they lic, 


God knows how dear. 


Childhood can never di 
Wrecks of the past 
Float on the memory 
E’en to the last. 
Many a happy thing 
Many a daisied Spr ing, 
Flown on ‘Time's ceaseless wing, 
Far, far aw ay. 
** Childhood can never die,” 
Saith my philosophy 
Wrecks of our infancy 
Live on for aye 
Sweet fancies can never dic 
‘I hey leave behind 
Some fairy legacy 
Stored in the mind 
Some happy thought or dream, 
Pure as day’s earliest bean 
Kissing the gentle stream, 
In the long glade. 
Yet though these things pass by, 
Saith my iitiniis 
** Bright things can never die, 


E’en though they fade.’’ 
a a 
Temperance, 


THE CAUSE, NO. 1. 


WaTERTOWN, March 12, 1845. 


space in your paper with some remarks 


onthe temperance cause, the differ-| 


litical party for some partizan ob} 


ltirely different lesson. It shows that a 
' 
i 


| 


jcome to the second query. Are we 


secure under the restraint of mntemper- 


ance by law? [ think not, what the} 
law makes, the Jaw may unmake, and 
the great mass, the moment the lawis 
changed, if their appetite is unchang d 


would rush with appetites piqued by 
long denial to increased excesses. 
: : 


Should we not, then, be very care- 


ful how we trust a great moral question | 


on the slipp ry foundation of a law, 


lwhich it may be the interest of a po- 
ect 


ct 


to overturn. Consider for one mo-| 


ment how powerful a body the rum] 


party sal pret state is at the i. 
time, and that in a close political can- ava that 


| vass their votes secured to either par- 
ity would secure an election. Is there 
i l 
|no danger, and do men say that parties | chic 


will never cet so low as that. The 


history of this country teaches an en- 


ittle band of southern slaveholders, 


| most meagre minority, have controlled 
| the whole destinies of the country for fif- | 
ty years, and have always found one or | 
ithe other of the political parties re ady 


| 


jtomake any sacrifice of principle for 


| the purpose of securing their votes 


}too mu h, and have tor the sake 


! 1 
| have thus aitempted to show that 


if the law effects anything it will effect 
| 


argument supposed that it could stop 
lthe sale—in my next, I propose to show 
ithat the law will be powerless so long 


|as there is a reasonable demand for the 


| prohibited article and that the law nev- 


ler reforms men but rather confirms 


themin their courses, and that conse- 


lquently all attempts to push forward 


temperance by law are positively inju- 
rious, and that those persons who in- 
culcate such ideas are standing direct- 
ly in the way oe the cause. I have 


jsaid nothing about the probable con- 


lstitutionality of the Massachusetts 





|license law, because I was willing for 


the sake of argument to ailow it to be, 


lthough I have serious doubts upon the 


j 
| 
| 
j 
| 


} . 
subject, 
; ae : 
l have also wished to impress 
itemperance men the importance of a 


lfirmer basis than law, a mere creatur 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


lot nations and the death of States shal! 


of circumstances. Let us base our- 


selves on something that the overthrow 


lnot affect. Yours, &c. W. 
Dear Bourke. I wish to occupy a| 


ence among its founders, and aj 
statement of what it seems to me| 


true Washingtonianism is. This 


last has been ably set forth from time | 


to time in the columns of your paper 
and I am not foolish enough to sup- 
pose that my way of teaching 1s bette: 
than your own, only that it will differ, 
and therefore may reach some minds 
whom you have not touched. It is only 
necessary that we should set our doc- 
trines forward, each in his own way, 
and each will find followers who were 
deaf tothe teachings of otbers. Men 


| were poor, pot 


A ’ , ° 
JV. E Vi ashi moltonian., 
nt 3 FT ae 


Nierollary 
jiliscelianp. 


\ CHRISTIAN COLONY. 


I Vi I 
rm or . de 
he higuest eulis my mui has re- 
. ] } 1} | 
ceived, daduring its World-pliigriinace, 
| : } 
have otten been bestowed by those who 


l 
Boake 8 irk ee sind den an ae ta ce oe 
him money ana intetiec- 


tual cultivation. (mong these donors, 


ee remember a hard-work- 


ing, uneducated mechanic, from Indi- 
lana o1 Hlinois Ile told me that he 
was one of thirtv or forty New Ene 
lander | } Sc, an a 
anders, who, twelve vears before, h 
gone out to settle in the western wilder- 
ness Chey were neighbors ; and had 


are like the strings of a musical instru-| 


ment,that respond when their key notes 
are touched, and therefore it is neces- 
sary that all the notes should be sound- 
ed that a fair trial may be made. 
First, then, what do we wish as tem- 
perance men? We all agree in 


this, in wishing to abolish the use of 


intoxicating drinks as a beverage.— 
At starting, both the old temperance 
men andthe Washingtonians have a 
point of union, a desire jo get rid of 


the evil of intemperance, and the quar- t 


rel between thein is one of means. 

One side tells us their only hope is the 
law, which shall abolish the sale, and 
thus cut off supply, while the demand 
continues as violent as ever. Whether 
this is a philosophical mode of proceed- 


ing the candid must decide. 


[ will suppose for a moment that it can 
be done, and that the law can stop the 
sale entirely to-day ; 1s our wish gain- 
ed ; and are we secure ? | say dis 
tinctly, no. [donot wish to close the 
whole traflic in ardent spirit, but only 
that branch of it where it is sold fora 


been drawn to unite ‘together in emi- 


rrration from a general unity ol Opinion 


on various subteects ior some veal 


} previous, they had been in the habit of 


meeting occasionally at each other’s 
WW ] } ’ 
houses, to talk over their duties to God 


and man, in all simplicity of heart. 


Phen library was the vy pel theu 
priesthood the inward light here 
were then no anti-slavery societic 


but thus taueht, and reverently willing 


olearn, they had no need of such 
agency, to discover that it was wicked 
to enslave. The efforts of peace so- 
cieties had reached this secluded band 
only in broken echoes, and non-resis- 
tance soc.iette had no existence But 
with the volume ot the Prinee ot Peace, 
and hearts open to His influence, what 
need had they of reambles and. re )- 


lutions 


Rich in spiritual culture, this litth 


band started tor the far West Th 


beverage. The branch that supplies | 


the arts, | would leave open, and in 
this first, is the superiority of the 
Washingtonian’s position to the law 


means. ‘The former weilds a power! 
which will exactly attain the object he | 


is striving for, while the latter, it he 
can eflect his object, will etlect 
more than he wishes, for he will close 
the whole trathe, and shut off the su 
ply to a large class of useful arts.- 


= 
t 


The detect of the law is, that it has no 


discretion, and | recollect years ago 
when [ put taithin constables,and little 
in God, this peinttroubled me. — fF saw 
clearly enough that the law that closed 
the tavern,would close all other places, 
unless provision was made for apotheca 
ries,and that this would be merely a mo 
nopoly of crime, ifthe apothecary hap 
pened to be a bad man. Probably all 
our rum taverns would turn unt \poth 
ecaries’ shoy {t was actually a faet 
that during the . exeitement of th 
fifteen gallon law, one or two rumse! 
Jers got mortars and pestles painted 


to pui up en the tronts of their slaught- 


| nounes d, 


inward homes were blooming gardens 
they made their outward in a wilder- 
ness. ‘| hey were industrious and fru- 


eal, ar nd: al things prospe red 


under thet 
hands. i ut soon wolves came near the 
fold, in the shape of reckl Ss, unprincl- 
pled adventurers; believers in force 
and cunning, who acted according to 
their creed, ‘The colony of practical 
Christians spoke of their depredations 
in terms of gentlest remonstrance, and 
repaid them with unvarving kindness 
They went farther they openly an- 


ae | 


You may do us what evil 
! 


you choose, we will return nothin r put 


*s I 
good, Lawyers came into the neigh- 


borhood and otflered their services to 


settle disput They answered, ‘We 
have no need of you. As neighbors, 
we receive uo oi the inost friendly 
spirit; but for us, your occupation has 
ceased to exist.’ ‘What will ve do. if 


rascals burn your barns, and steal your 


’ 


harvests ?? §*We will return wood for 
evil We belies this is the hiohest 
truth, a re the best expedien- 
cy 

When the raseals heard this, they 


nsidered it a marvellous good joke, 


and said aud did many provoking things, 
which to them seemed witty. Bars 





But I will give up this objection and | were taken down in the 
jlet into the i 


1 
‘mm weil aul 


ing the day, 








overcome 
« y } 
as found t 


wilful injury. 


-— 


1, and saw t 


yulad you avoid be- 
ters would either 


should no 


ard them with the 
as we woulda guilty, 
could not stand it; 
rive the mi a 
t rebuked for 


equent shallowness of in 


laden with pearls. 
money ts not wealth.—Le 


y | 
following 
put off till 


: others to do what you 
I rspend your 


money before you have it. 4. Never 
buy what you do not want because it is 
che ap. 5. Pride costs as much as 
hunger, thirst and cold. 6. We never 
repent caiing too little. 7. Nothing is 
lesome that we do willingly. 8. 
tlow much pain those evils cost us 
which never happen. 10. When ang- 
ry always count ten before you spe ak. 


[ perceive, by the Investigator, that 
is proposed to hold an ‘ dnfidel Con- 
vel n’ in New York City onthe 4th 
of May next, but am at some loss to 
NOL ' t is its rrecise 7 rpose 
KDOOW W it si Lt preci € pul pos 


would suggest to friend Seaver "hes 
' ' j } 
there be appended to the call, a con- 


cise and delinite statement of what he 





considers to be ‘infidel principles,’ and 


} 
Wirat Incasures if Is proposed to take to 
: a re 
forward them. The word ‘infidel’? has 
lost all specific signification, and is ap- 
] } F é all of 


isses and conditions 
of men who are engaged in the great 


work of reform. It is, therefore, a 
hich honor to be called by that name, 
as one infinitely less liable to misap- 
prehet n than that of Christian. Just 


be 


{ 
at this time I would much rather 
called Infidel than Christian, though I 
object at present to both of the terms 


acue for any useful 


| 1 ! | 
purpose, On the one hand, I spurn the 
idea of ing identified with the great 
mass of protessing Christians, because 


they turn a deat ear to the ealls of 





humanity, —-and onthe other, I do not 
ire to be 1 itified with the technical 
Infidels,’ because the are supposed 

» < ct to the fundamental principles | , 

" Christianity in which | tally believe 
but « cerning these technical In- 

l in not so. wellintormed as J 

1 « ne t hnical Christians 
lask for hebt lam 
Convince that tie reat truths of 
Christ : [ understand them,’ 
the *« > truths ‘under heaven, 
rebv men can be saved.’ ‘Pure 
religion and un led’ says one of the 
to Vv if th ‘widows and the 

in their atiliction, and to keep 

nesself u tted from the world.’ 
\nd this is the religion I believe in, in 
tradistinetion to that of a fal e ,hyp- 

( stiney, long-laced sectarian- 
ism) Which has usurped its place. All 
religion which persecutes, imprisons, 
fines, ex-communicates, whips,tortures, 
shoots, enslaves, stabs, burns, poisons, 
rhangs people, I repudiate as inhu- 
nan nd att 306. he ver ft und, or 
l And what- 

\ n tec clothes, liberates. 
i ( tes, protects, loves, and 

[ a t as humane and 

a Le x or by whomscever al 

! With e, Humanity and 

( rist nitv are Cony rtible terms , are 
identical principles iience my motto, 
-‘ Humanity first,and everything else 
tcerwa s.’ that is, (of course every- 
cy 1 Lik Hun Lily 

\ if re 1 of the 
i uN to be a barbarous 

Col i bigot ul stition, anc 
i al to be sure, many 

| women Within its icy lim- 

ts, — but so there were many good 
en among the sectarians 

dl Christ to the C1 

il, and boiled St. John 

a caui { ‘iS till their sectart- 
in was atrocious, as indeed all sec- 

mm is. Itisa ‘ fixed fact, ’ that 

inthis country, sometimes, by way 
Irony, ¢ !a free country, —(as 

n all oth every humane movement 
1as to | . ior its upport to the world’s 
| verv, or gambling, or 

izing, to be examined, or exposed, 

hi surch and clergy look idly on.and 
ce the work done by the common peo- 


and ‘never litt so much as a fin- 


cer? to heln them. ‘They lay bur- 
dens on men’s shoulders grievous to 
be borne,’ in the shape of salaries and 
See See UR ore | i 
t ciesiastical machnimmery, - put wien 
hose very men want to be redeemed| 
i } 5 ! C4 , ‘ 
lrom the popular sins of the age, the 


church and clergy so far from helping 
the good vork. yellout at thet yp ot 
their hideous and unearthly voices, the 
scare-crow cry ot - infit el, 

Friend Cady told us at the Wash- 
ingtonian Convention held in this town | 
onthe 12th inst.,that in Chelsea he ask- 
ed assistance ofa clergymanto help get 
up a Washingtonian Society, and the | 
impudent pharisee sent back word to| 
him, that his congregation were in the | 
midst of an ‘interesting revival’ and| 
couldn’t attend to it ! Out upon such 
revivals ! Let the human race every | 
where trample them under foot as the | 
desperate eontrivance of an inhuman 
priesthood! Sucha revival is worse 
than the measles and more deadly than| 
the scarletina. It is an unmitigated| 
and malignant pestilence,—a_ conta-| 
ecous disease worse for the soul than 
yellow fever for the body. — A religion 
that isembarrassed and impede d by 
Washingtonianism or Anti-Slavery, or} 
any other Reform, is worse than any in-| 
fidelity on the face of the earth, and 
equal to any heathenism, It was such 
a religion as | have said, which bung 
Jesus Christ and boiled St. John. And 
[ am fully satisfied that if such intrep- 


iforms us that when the 


id retormers as those two men were, 
should appear to the world again, that 
they would share a fate equally cruel, 
and from the same class of persons, j, e., 
the religionists. 

Go into Boston and see those ma 
nificent piles of brick and stone whic a. 
religion has erected within the Jags 
few years,— and when Sunday comeg 
jmark how the proud city throngs thei» 
| frese oed walls, and listens to their freg. 
‘coed sermons! And they call it rec 
ligion, yes, Christian religion. Go 
with me to "that little 7 vy 9) room hear 
Marlboro’ Chapel, called the Moral-re_ 
form office, and when every day bug 
Sunday comes, see the por deserteg 
woman, —stained with moral leprosy, 
but with the waters of re pentance run. 
ning dewn her cheeks like rain—seg 
her steal along quietly, fearfully, yet 
not without Hope, and enter that obscure 


}room. Wait awhile. She comes out 


again, See the light of joy in her eye, 
and her countenance radiant with hope, 
She has been in among the friends of 
the poor prostitute, and they have 
spoken to her the sisterly word, and 
done for her the sisterly deed alll 
now,as she treads lightly along the 
crowded streets, and gives way to the 
glittering daughters of Fashion and 
Reli: zion, Who hurry thoughtlessly by, 
‘almost she fears to think how glad 
she is.’ She the friendless has found a 
friend. She the leper has found a physi- 
cian. She the orphan has found a 
mother. Shethe homeless has found 
a home. Such ts the ministration of that 
humble ‘Moral-retorm oflice,’on whose 
heart falls as with the chill of death 
the cold shadow of the church,—and 
the world calls it ‘ Infidelity.? What 
wonder, then, that when I saw the call 
for an ‘Infidel Convention,’ I want to 
know what kind of Infidelity it is which 
is speaking to me. The word Infidel 
sounds pleasantly and gratefully on my 
ear, and whenever | see it, my atten- 
tion is instantly arrested. I generally 
see it in such papers as the New Eng- 
land Puritan, Newburyport Wate htow- 
er, Gospel Banner,and such like heath- 
enish prints, and find it applied to such 
men as Garrison and Rogers, and such 
women as Abby Kelley and Lueretia 
Mott, of whom [almost incline to say 
in the language of Burns 


With such as they where’er they be 
May | be saved or damned. 


Vhen I commenced this article | 
only intended to write about ten lines 
for the purpose of asking the Investi- 
gator what the proposed Infidel Con- 
vention is called to consider. If its ob- 
ject isto expose priest-craft, church- 
craft, and all the mummery and witeb- 
ery of sect,—and to advocate, in turn 
the great principles of brotherly love 
as a substitute for all that theological 
and sectarian trumpery, then 1 am 
with it heart and hand, and shall at- 
tend itif [ can raise ‘the needful.’— 
But if, on the other hand, it proposes 
to wage war not only against the dread- 


ful evils [have enumerated, but against 
he religious sentiment itself, and the 


eading sentiments of Christianity,— 


then, though I should still rejoice that 
the Convention is to be held, I shall be 
opposed to its intended course of ac- 
tion, and feel little disposition to attend 
its meetings. -I have read the Investi- 
gator for some months back with great 
interest,and oftentimes if not always,with 
creat profit. But it has been so much oc- 
cupied of late sundry discussions with a 
rattle-brained and word-stricken unfort- 
unate,by the name of Bacheler, that its 
able editor has not found room to give 
us any but the faintest idea of his moral 
philosophy. 


Wruatis Law Like. Law is likea 
country dance, people are let up and 
down it till they are fairly tired out.— 


| Law is like a book of surgery — there 


are a great many uncommon eases init. 
It is like physic, too —they who take 
the least of it are the best off. Law is 


like a new fashion— people are be- 
witched to get into it ; and like bad 
weather — most people are glad to get 


out of it. 


The Boston Commercial Gazette re- 
lates a laughable anecdote of Amblard, 
the Frenchman, in whose house the 


| Duke of Orleans boarded while in Bos- 


ton. Amblard was atailor, Having 
made a pair of pantaloons for ‘a Mr. 
Lamb, but, forgetting the name of 
his customer, he went ‘into the market, 
and taking hold of a leg of mutton in- 
quired of the butcher : 

‘* Vat you call dis ?” 

‘ This is mutton.’ 

‘* Hah, mutton, is it! Vell, vat you 
call de mutton’s baby ?’ 

The butcher answered ‘* Lamb.” 

‘* Lamb. Oui,” exclaimed the 
Frenchman, dat is de very man vot for 
' 1 make de pantaloon.’ 


Late advices from Washington in- 
railroad from 
New York, to the mouth of the Col- 
umbia River is finished, the Pasiéo 
terminus will be tipped with Indian rub- 
ber, in order to enable passengers, 


without delay, to stretch over to China. 
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